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Archibald  Johnston  of  Wariston 

ESPECIALLY  AS  IN  HIS  DIARIES 

By  the  Rev.  D.  M.  Forrester,  D.D.  (Presidential  Address) 

I 

Fellow  Members  of  the  Scots  Church  History  Society  : 

It  is  laid  upon  your  President,  not  only  to  preside  at  the  ordinary 
and  business  meetings  of  the  Society,  but  also  to  give  an  address  to  the 
members  at  some  time  during  his  term  of  office.  Accordingly  I propose 
to  say  somewhat  of  that  strange,  gifted,  meteoric  character  of  Scots 
History,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  Archibald  Johnston,  who  when 
raised  to  the  Bench  in  the  Court  of  Session  took  the  title  Lord  Wariston. 

Of  all  the  personalities  taking  part  in  the  Second  Reformation  of 
Religion  in  Scotland,  he  is  easily  the  most  brilliant,  the  most  subtle,  the 
most  amazing,  the  most  tragic,  the  hardest  to  follow.  Thomas  Carlyle 
calls  him  "a  canny” — “canny”  in  any  abuse  of  the  word  Wariston 
never  was  ! — “ l3mx-eyed  lawyer,  and  austere  Presbyterian  Zealot  ; full 
of  fire,  of  heavy  energy  and  gloom  ; in  fact  a very  notable  character — 
of  whom  our  Scotch  friends  might  do  well  to  give  us  further  elucidations.” 
(T.  Carlyle  ; Oliver  Cromwell’s  Letters  and  Speeches,  Vol.  II,  p.  289.)  The 
recent  recovery  of  Wariston’s  Diaries  has  but  added  to  the  problem  of  the 
man  himself  and  of  his  career  ; and  they  offer  a strange  study,  not  only 
in  History,  and  Church  History  at  that,  but  also  in  Psychology  and 
Religion. 

On  the  threshold,  let  us  get  two  matters  out  of  the  way — the  Diaries, 
and  the  title  he  took  when  made  a law-lord. 

That  Johnston  left  copious  diaries  was  known.  Wodrow  in  his 
Analecta  (II  : 218)  tells  that  Ridpath,  a pamphleteer  after  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  had  been  charged  by  Wariston’s  son  to  go  through  and  arrange 
his  father’s  papers.  He  “ fell  upon  my  Lord  Wariston’s  Diary.  There  is 
a great  deal  of  it,  and  all  bound  up  in  different  boundels.  It  contains 
many  valuable  passages  with  relation  to  the  history  of  these  times,  noe 
where  else  to  be  found.”  Now  Wariston’s  son  died  in  1737,  and  no  one 
knew  where  his  father’s  papers  were,  including  the  Diary  or  Diaries,  till 
in  1896  was  published  a fragment  of  the  Diary,  found  in  the  library  of  the 
late  Mr.  Robert  Graham  of  Balgowan  in  Perthshire.  It  was  written  at 
the  back  of  a collection  of  papers  noted  by  Wariston  to  be  taken  with 
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him  to  the  army.  At  the  back-end  of  the  volume  is  a copy  of  the  Diary 
from  2ist  May  to  the  25th  June,  1639,  being  a period  of  only  thirty-six 
days.  This  fragment  was  published,  with  notes  by  Sir  George  M.  Paul,  in  a 
miscellany  volume  of  the  Publications  of  the  Scottish  History  Society. 
Scanty  though  it  was,  it  was  much  prized  ; but  more  was  at  hand. 

Later,  Lord  Binning  drew  the  attention  of  the  History  Society  to  a 
number  of  manuscript  volumes  in  the  library  at  Mellerstain,  and  these 
were  found  to  be  large  portions  of  the  missing  Diaries.  The  earliest  of 
these  begins  in  1632,  soon  after  Wariston  attained  his  majority,  and  goes 
on  to  20th  September,  1634,  then  comes  a blank  from  that  date  till  7th 
February,  1637  I the  next  begins  then  and  ends  on  28th  February,  1639. 
Then  comes  in  the  fragment  first  found  and  already  published.  A provok- 
ing gap  of  eleven  years  follows,  and,  till  the  series  ends,  there  are  whole 
sections  a-wanting  that  are  sorely  missed.  One  serious  gap  would  have 
been  filled  if  “ The  Great  Book  ” containing  the  transcript  of  his  pocket 
Diaries  for  the  eleven  years  prior  to  1650  were  forth-coming,  which, 
“ Great  Book  ” was  deposited  by  Wariston  in  Edinburgh  Castle  for 
security,  but  was  never  more  heard  of — a grievous  loss. 

These  fourteen  note-books  that  have  been  found  are  of  pocket  size 
and  plainly  were  carried  about  by  Wariston.  They  were  written  often  in 
haste  and  heat  and  can  be  hard  to  decipher,  as  our  worthy  member,  Mr. 
Henry  M.  Paton,  knew  to  his  cost.  Still  they  have  been  deciphered  and 
for  the  most  part  printed,  with  annotations  ; one  volume  by  Sir  George 
M.  Paul,  a second  by  Dr.  D.  Hay  Fleming,  and  the  third  by  Dr.  James  D. 
Ogilvie  ; and  ail  published  by  the  Scottish  History  Society.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  omit  in  the  last  two  volumes  the  notes  of  sermons  and 
Communion  occasions,  and  also  much  of  the  writer’s  woes  and  lamenta- 
tions, his  meditations  and  speculations,  of  which  the  first  volume  gives 
the  amplest  collection. 

There  are  diaries  and  diaries,  diaries  of  dates  and  events,  of  facts  and 
fancies  and  feelings,  diaries  of  self-concealing  and  of  self-exposing.  From 
Augustine  and  his  Confessions  to  the  pagan  Pepys  stretches  a continent  of 
the  soul.  Augustine  speaks  boldly  and  directly  to  God,  and  with  fitness  : 
Wariston  talks  to  his  own  soul  as  “ thou  ” and  “ the.”  (He  spells  Thee 
as  if  it  were  the  definite  article,  though  he  never  fails  to  spell  Me  with 
two  Es.  She  is  ever  Schoe  ; and  there  is  a fair  regularity  in  much  of  his 
spelling  with  all  its  wildness.) 

Wariston  says  he  wrote  them  for  his  children  and  others  ; it  is  plain 
they  were  primarily  the  outpouring  of  his  very  mind  and  soul. 

In  his  Diaries  he  refers  to  events  and  surrounds  them  with  a mass  of 
reflections  on  their  re-action  to  himself.  He  greatly  appeals  to  the  Three- 
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One  God  ; his  self  humiliation  is  truly  frantic  ; if  ever  there  was  on  earth 
a “ self-tormentor,”  it  is  Wariston.  His  exaltation  of  God  is  of  the  highest  ; 
his  abiding  in  the  depths  and  reverting  to  the  depths  is  simply  amazing, 
for  if  God  blots  out  and  forgets  transgressions  and  casts  them  behind  His 
back  and  into  the  depths  of  the  sea,  Wariston  does  not  so  with  his  own 
sins.  Surely  there  is  here  treasure-store  for  the  theologian  of  the  heart 
and  for  the  Christian  psychologist,  albeit  it  seems  almost  indecent  to 
overhear  his  self-incriminations. 

Take  as  specimens  of  his  out-pourings  these  : — (27-11-37).  ” Being  to 
studie  the  poynt  of  the  Kings  praerogative — the  kitlest  poynt  eyther  in 
jure  or  facto,  in  kirk  or  staite  disputes.  . . . Then  the  Lord,  as  it  wer, 
speired,  ‘‘  Quhat  if  I put  upon  the  this  difficult  peice  of  service  nou  in 
hand  ? ” my  saule  ansuered,  “Lord,  thou  knouest  the  stammeringnes,  or 
rayther  the  unskraiped  overhaistings  of  my  toungue,  the  schilpitnes  of 
mj'^  wit,  the  unclear,  unsolid  undistinctnes  of  my  judgment,  the  sliperie 
sliderines  of  my  memoire  : quhat  schal  I say,  O Lord  ? Thou  knouest 
thy  servant  ten  thousand  tymes  better  nor  he  doeth  himselth,  hou  un- 
gifted, unfit,  unready,  unaible  for  so  weighty  a peiee  of  service  of  sik 
importance  for  thy  glorie,  thy  churche,  the  staite,  etc.”  (December  i). 

‘ ‘ But  the  Lord  boore  constantly  in  upon  me  my  deutie  of  thankfulnes  to 
the  Lord  for  the  immediat  influence  of  his  Sprit  [sic)  dyting,  conceaving, 
judging,  remembring  in  the,  and  using  thy  natural  pairts  as  it  were  bot 
conduit  pypes  through  the  quhilk  he  immediatly  distilled  conception, 
expression,  ordour  of  al  thou  had  bein  doen  anent  the  Kings  praerogative,  , 
and  that  in  so  schort  a spaice  of  8 dayes  as  thou  could  scairce  beleive  it 
was  doone.” 

This  brings  us  to  his  own  name  and  title.  He  consistently  signs  and 
speUs  his  own  name  thus — Jhonston,  a spelling  as  little  obvious  to  me  as 
when  a man  to-day  by  name  John  signs  it  Jno.  His  title,  Wariston,  is 
speUed  in  a puzzling  variety  of  ways  even  for  that  time.  He  himself  spells 
it  Wariston  and  agaian  Waireston  with  only  one  line  of  print  between. 

It  seems  almost  certain  that  it  was  pronounced  as  if  the  first  syllable 
were  Ware  ; the  one  spelling  that  does  not  occur  and  seems  clearly 
wrong  is  Warriston  with  a double  R.  The  Rev.  Dr.  William  Morison, 
his  admirable  biographer,  in  the  Famous  Scots  Series,  spells  it  with  the 
double  R,  though  if  anyone  had  spelled  his  name  with  a double  R he  would 
probably  have  looked  hard  at  him.  Let  that  spelling  be  reserved  for  that 
part  of  Northern  Edinburgh  known  to-day  for  its  funereal  associations. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  small  estate  of  Wariston,  which  his  father-in- 
law  bought  and  to  which  Johnston  succeeded  and  from  which  he  took  his 
title  as  a law-lord,  is  in  the  north  of  the  parish  of  Currie,  adjoining  the 
larger  estate  of  Riccarton,  all  some  seven  miles  to  the  west  of  Edinburgh. 
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II 

Archibald  Johnston  was  baptized  on  28th  March,  1611,  and  his  star 
was  to  shine  amidst  a whole  galaxy  of  legal  luminaries  in  Edinburgh, 
“ the  metropolis  of  law.”  Among  his  forebears  were  one  great  lawyer 
after  another,  usually  Lords  of  Session  ; His  father-in-law  was  a law-lord. 
Lord  Foresterseat  ; around  him  were  lawyers  on  every  hand.  On  the 
other  side  he  came  of  merchant  burgesses  who  figured  largely  in  the  life 
and  action  of  Edinburgh.  Then  his  sister  was  mother  of  Dr.  Gilbert 
Burnett,  first  a Presbyterian  minister  in  Scotland,  then  an  Episcopalian  in 
England,  a bishop  and  a historian  of  note  to  this  day.  Also  Johnston  of 
Wariston  intermingled  with  the  Baillie  and  with  the  Jerviswood  families, 
than  whom  there  are  none  of  nobler  blood  in  the  story  of  Scotland. 
Accordingly,  Johnston  of  Wariston  was  born  in  the  purple,  alike  of  law, 
of  commerce,  and  of  religion. 

He  was  born  in  Edinburgh  and  presumably  got  his  schooling  there  ; 
but  his  University  was  Glasgow,  where  he  had  as  regent  — who  took  him 
through  his  whole  curriculum,  as  was  the  custom  then— his  kinsman, 
Robert  Baillie,  afterwards  Principal  of  the  University,  whose  Letters  and 
Journals  are  primary  authorities  on  these  troublous  days  and  are  of 
priceless  worth.  With  some  study  of  law  in  France  as  well  as  at  home,  he 
yet  swithered  long  and  deeply  in  his  choice  of  a profession.  Was  he  to  be 
a lawyer,  or  was  he  to  be  a minister  of  the  Gospel  ? On  August  22nd,  1632, 
in  his  Diary  he  looked  back  over  his  prolonged  and  severe  struggles  on 
this  point,  and  he  tells  of  his  wrestlings  at  ” The  Scheins  ” with  its  long 
” allay.”  He  concluded  at  long  last  that  he  was  more  fitted  by  his  turn 
of  mind  for  the  law,  though  his  heart  was  hard  to  persuade.  His  mind, 
he  says,  could  not  be  ever  bent  on  religious  exercises,  but  fainted  if  it 
were  not  sometimes  diverted  by  worldly  occasions  ; he  durst  not  take 
the  burden  of  more  souls  than  his  own  ; then  his  gift  was  rather  dialectic 
than  “didaktical”;  neither  his  invention,  judgement,  nor  memory,  was  for 
handling  of  so  deep  mysteries  : ‘‘I  have  ane  evil  scraipad  tongue  and  so 
wald  halve  no  utterance  at  al  in  preaching  ” : as  for  catechising  he  was 
utterly  uncapable  in  respect  of  his  ” natural  haistiness,  kankerednes,  and 
impatience,”  etc.  ...”  I resolved  never  to  put  on  the  goune  (?),  but  after 
ane  private  fast  or  ane  Communion  or  after  both,  if  I had  the  occasion 
of  both.” 

The  next  step  was  marriage  and  that  twice  over.  His  balancings  and 
hesitations,  his  anxious  consultings  of  relatives  and  friends,  his  heart- 
searchings  before  his  God,  his  prolonged  and  agonizing  prayings  along 
with  the  lady  chosen  by  himself  and  by  his  consultants,  are  all  recorded 
at  the  time  and  on  many  a later  page,  and  his  experiences  brought  up 
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again  for  solemn  review.  May  one  say  that,  in  spite  of  all  this,  his  first 
marriage,  that  to  his  girl-wife,  was  a singularly  happy  one.  Did  they  not, 
on  the  morning  of  their  wedding,  make  a “paction,”  he  “promising 
never  to  gloume  nor  glunche  on  hir  befor  folks,  and  schoe  vouing  never 
to  disobey  me  in  any  compagnie.”  And,  while  at  times  he  turns  on  his 
second  wife,  who  had  to  face  the  downfall  of  her  husband  and  the  ruin 
of  her  family,  one’s  sympathies  are  all  with  this  second  wife.  She  was  a 
faithful  and  devoted  wife  and  mother,  and  if  he  had  hearkened  more  to 
her  counsel  and  instincts,  he  would  have  suffered  less  at  .this  world’s 
hands.  She  got  information  for  him  when  he  was  apart  or  in  hiding,  and 
she  conveyed  it  to  him.  She  was  the  mother  of  a dozen  or  thirteen  chil- 
dren, one  of  whom  was  a heart-break  to  his  parents,  while  another  rose 
to  high  place  under  King  William  III.  But  Wariston’s  wife  was  a broken- 
hearted woman,  crushed  under  debt,  obloquy,  suspicion,  danger,  and  the 
fear  of  starvation  for  her  and  her  bairns  after  her  husband’s  downfall. 
Their  married  life  was  happy,  and  might  have  been  far  happier  but  for 
the  failures  and  outbursts  that  marred  it  from  his  side. 

Johnston  of  Wariston  was  called  to  the  Bar  and  practised.  Business 
was  slow  to  come,  and  mouths  at  home  were  hard  to  fill,  but  the  tide 
began  to  flow  ; and  indeed  with  such  legal  business  connections  it  is 
strange  that  it  came  not  earlier.  What  sort  of  a lawyer  was  he  ? The  facts 
are  hardly  believable.  First  to  be  noted  is  his  extreme  youthfulness  : at 
the  age  of  twenty-six  he  first  appeared  in  public  life  as  already  the  trusted 
adviser  of  the  Covenanting  leaders.  Baillie  says  he  was  ‘ ‘ the  only  advocate 
who  in  this  cause  is  trusted  ” (I,  p.  248),  though  Rothes  {Relation,  p.  48) 
names  him  last  among  several  legal  advisers.  His  energy  was  unbounded 
and  his  application  severe  ; he  could  seldom  sleep  above  three  hours  in 
the  twenty-four,  we  are  told  by  his  nephew.  Bishop  Burnet.  But  look  at 
his  earlier  career,  remembering  all  the  time  that  he  was  born  in  1611. 
The  year  1637,  when  Scotland  rose  against  the  King’s  and  Laud’s  attempts 
to  force  the  use  of  new  Canons  and  an  alien  Liturgy,  found  Wariston  the 
trusted  legal  and  ecclesiastical  adviser  of  the  leaders  of  the  people  : and 
he  was  then  only  twenty -six  years  of  age.  In  the  year  1638  he,  with 
Alexander  Henderson,  had  the  large  and  decisive  share  in  drawing  up 
the  National  Covenant : again  he  was  only  twenty-seven.  It  was  he  who 
submitted  the  National  Covenant  to  the  noblemen  in  Greyfriars  Church, 
Edinburgh,  for  their  signature.  In  that  same  year,  1638,  the  great  reform- 
ing General  Assembly  was  held  in  Glasgow,  and  Johnston  of  Wariston  was 
chosen  Clerk — “ a non-such  of  a Clerk” — and  legal  adviser  to  the  As- 
sembly, though  he  was  still  only  twenty-seven.  In  1639  him  one 

of  the  Scots  Commissioners  who  arranged  with  the  King  the  Pacification 
of  Berwick,  and  he  a youth  of  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine.  He  was  sent 
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with  the  Scots  army  into  England,  for  he  was  “ best  acquaint  ” with  all 
the  questions  at  issue  between  the  King  and  the  Scottish  nation,  he  to 
advise  the  General  and  the  Committee  in  such  matters  as  the  framing  of 
treaties  and  public  declarations — all  this  in  1640,  when  he  was  but 
twenty-nine  years  of  age  ; and  thereafter  he  was  one  of  the  Scots  Com- 
missioners who  made  the  Treaty  of  Ripon  with  the  English.  In  1641,  at 
the  age  of  thirty,  he  was  raised  to  the  Bench  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Wariston,  he  receiving  also  a knighthood. 

Tasks  and  enterprises  all  these  years  were  heaped  upon  his  young 
shoulders,  at  times  almost  to  breaking  point  ; but  though  he  had  to  give 
up  his  private  practice  of  the  law,  there  seemed  no  man  in  public  life 
more  entirely  trusted  and  honoured.  And  all  this  he  being  only  thirty. 
Two  years  later,  in  1643,  he  was  sent  as  one  of  the  small  group  of  Scots 
Commissioners  to  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  where  his 
powers  were  pitted  against  some  of  the  greatest  lawyers  of  the  time. 
The  year  after  he  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  from  both 
nations  to  manage  the  war  against  the  King.  In  1646  we  find  him  Lord 
Advocate,  and  in  1649  Lord  Clerk  Register,  then  the  most  lucrative  and 
highly  prized  office  under  the  Crown  in  Scotland  (he  called  it  his  “ idol  ”), 
that  is  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight.  Baillie,  who  was  not  always  biassed  in 
his  favour,  wrote  of  him  on  the  8th  July,  1645,  as  “ one  of  the  most 
faithful,  and  diligent,  and  able  servants  that  our  Church  and  Kingdom 
has  had  all  the  tymes  of  our  troubles.”  (II,  p.  297.) 

It  was  Wariston  who  found  out  or  divined  the  purposes  of  the  King, 
whose  words  so  often  were  fair  or  equivocal,  but  whose  plans  and  deeds 
were  quite  different  and  even  treacherous.  It  was  Wariston  who  was  ever 
ready  with  a Protestation  wherewith  to  face  and  thwart  the  Royal  Pro- 
clamations that  were  so  thunderous.  These  Protestations  Wariston  would 
read  from  a scaffold  ‘‘anent  the  Cross.”  It  was  Wariston  who  sent 
messages  all  over  the  land  to  secure  that  Commissioners  to  the  General 
Assembly,  to  meet  in  Glasgow  in  1638,  should  be  of  the  right  stamp. 
(It  is  almost  amusing  to  learn  from  Baillie  (I,  p.  145)  regarding  “ the  wise 
election  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  ” ; “ had  not  the  most  resolute 
noblemen  and  barronis  of  the  kingdome  been  there  as  commissioners,  or 
had  not  the  ministerie  been  verie  well  wailed  for  the  purpose,  verie 
readilie,  at  this  poynt  of  time  we  might  have  played  the  part  of  the 
Assemblie  of  Aberdeen,  or  at  least  such  an  sensible  division  might  have 
risen  among  us  as  had  marred  all  the  fruit  of  our  meeting.”) 

The  great  General  Assembly  which  met  in  Glasgow  in  1638  appointed 
Archibald  Johnston  as  their  Clerk,  and  he  thrilled  the  members  by  pro- 
ducing the  Minute  Books  of  the  Assemblies  which  met  from  1560  to  1590, 
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which  had  been  given  over  to  be  destroyed.  Somehow  or  other,  Wariston 
had  got  on  the  track  of  them  and  produced  them  dramatically  in  the 
Assembly  at  this  new  departure,  to  the  rejoicing  of  many,  seeing  they 
were  a token  of  the  essential  Continuity  of  the  Church. 

Johnston  had  quite  a gift  for  discovering  documents  that  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  lost  or  destroyed.  On  a later  day  he  was  able  to  pro- 
duce the  Registers  of  Scotland  no  less.  In  the  way  of  business  he  had 
been  called  upon  to  go  through  a mass  of  papers  at  Dunfermline,  where 
he  came  upon  this  precious  treasure  and  got  it  bestowed  in  safety.  These 
deeds  and  registers  were  taken  to  England  and  lodged  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  where  they  lay  scattered  on  floors,  and  on  being  restored  to 
Scotland  were  packed  into  107  hogsheads,  12  chests  or  trunks,  and  14 
barrels  ! Alas  ! one  of  the  hogsheads  was  lost  at  sea,  but  the  remainder 
was  lying  in  a leaky  vessel  in  Leith  harbour  till  Wariston  sup>er  in  tended 
their  removal  to  Stirling  Castle,  though  not  to  the  Bass  as  he  had  hoped. 
Wariston,  by  such  recoveries,  added  fresh  qualification  for  holding  the 
office  of  Lord  Clerk  Register  at  the  summit  of  his  career. 

Ill 

Let  us  at  this  point  take  a look  at  the  man  himself  as  he  unveils  his 
own  portrait.  For  one  thing — how  intense  he  was.  His  sleep  was  “ane 
prayer,”  he  says  one  time.  He  speaks  of  the  “verie  saule  of  my  saule.” 
He  “ got  some  tears  for  thQ  want  of  tears.”  Laymen  in  these  days  were 
not  encouraged  to  lead  others  in  public  prayer,  but  he  tells  how  he  was 
forced  to  lead  in  devotions.  He  ” prayed  a preaching,”  as  more  than  he 
have  done.  His  family  prayers  could  be  hours  in  length,  and  his  solitary 
dealing  with  his  God  in  prayer  was  so  prolonged  as  to  be  the  life-work  of 
an  ordinary  man  who  did  nothing  else.  In  these  seasons  he  has  his 
shoutings  to  God,  to  Christ ; he  invokes  the  Trinity  ; he  conceives  a 
fight  between  the  Trinity  and  the  Devil.  He  has  his  ecstasies,  as  he  calls 
them  ; he  has  also  his  depths — ^verily  he  is  a man  of  extremes.  Take  this  : 
(23-4-37).  " Betwixt  3 hours  and  six  at  night  in  my  auin  chalmer,  quhyle 
I was  walking  al  alone  and  meditating  on  the  nature,  essence,  naimes, 
attributs,  words,  works  of  a Deitie,  my  quhol  body  took  a schuddring,  and 
extream  coldnes  seased  on  al  my  joints  especyaly  on  the  roots  of  my 
haire  quhilk  stood  al  steave,  bent  up  fra  the  croun  of  my  head  ; my  eies 
stood  brent  open,  never  closing  albeit  rivers  of  tears  ran  doun  my  scheaks  ; 
my  tounge  strokin  dumb  ; my  hands  at  will  nou  reatched  out  as  it  were 
to  receive  a Deitie,  nou  glasped  in  as  it  wer  to  inclose  and  imbraice  a 
Deitie  receaved  ; this  was  the  temper  of  my  body,  quhyl  in  al  this  tyme 
my  saul  was  transported  out  of  myselth  and  fixed  upon  the  immediat 
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vision  and  fruition  of  ane  incomprehensible  Deitie,  lyk  lightnings  glauncing 
in  at  a windou;  first  his  nature  in  general,  then  the  Unitie  in  Trinitie, 
Trinitie  in  Unitie,  then  his  attributs  of  justice,  mercie,  pouer,  presence, 
wysdom,  treuth,  then  his  works  al  in  order  first  of  creation  then  of  elec- 
tion, of  redemption,  of  justification,  of  sanctification,  of  aeternal  glorifica- 
tion and  condemnation  every  an  after  uther,  then  the  application  of  al  to 
my  awin  saul,  wer  obversant  and  presented  to  my  mynd.  At  the  glaunce 
of  every  on  after  another  the  schuddring  wakned,  my  haire  bended  and  a 
new  rusch  of  tears  gusched  out ; thir  glaunces  wer  presented  and  went 
by  lyk  spectacles  on  a theatre  quhyl  my  saul  was  crying  without  utter- 
ance, ‘ Deitie,  Deitie,  I adore,  I adore,  I adore.'  Quhyl  my  saul  ran 
somtymes  upon  the  contemplation  of  a Deitie  my  thoughts  were  in  a 
confusion  and  som  sort  of  fear  ; but,  quhen  it  ran  upon  the  conception 
of  the  Trinitie  and  especyaly  of  the  second  person  as  clothed  with  our 
humaine  nature,  my  sight  was  mor  clear  and  sense  mor  sueat,  then  my 
saul  was  as  it  wer  separated  from  my  body  and  so  united  as  to  be  maid 
on  with  him.  In  the  tuinkling  of  ane  eie,  befor  I wist,  behold  the  catalogue 
of  al  my  sins  doone  eyther  befor  or  since  my  calling  presented  to  my 
memoire  and  m5md  distinctly,  clearly,  particularly,  quhairat  I begoud  to 
trimble,  my  saul  ever  crying  without  utterance,  ‘ Gods  mercie,  Gods 
mercie,  Gods  mercie.’  On  a sudainte,  quhyl  I am  thus  praying,  behold  a 
neu  rool  of  al  Gods  favors  and  blissings,  outward,  inward,  of  his  provi- 
dence or  indulgence  on  saul,  body,  or  affairs  old  or  recent,  quhairat  my 
saul  revived  crying  Haleluya,  Haleluya.  Or  ever  I wist  againe,  behold  a 
thrid  of  al  my  present  wants,  desyres,  necessities,  wisses,  hoopes,  prayers, 
quhilk  I was  commanded  from  within  to  summe  up  in  a compend  quhilk 
my  saul  did,  calling,  ‘ Fayther,  glorifie  thyselth  in  my  lyfe  and  death  and 
thy  servant  after  both  : Fayther,  graunt  thou  mercy  to  my  miserie  and 
graice  to  my  graicelessnes  : Fayther,  give  thyselth  to  me  and  taik  myself 
to  the  that  thou  may  be  myne  and  I may  be  thyne,  as  thy  spouse  sayeth 
in  hir  song.’  I thought  at  this  tyme  that  my  Jesus  took  my  heart  in  his 
hand  and  knet  it  and  wrapped  it  within  the  heart  of  God,  so  that  I found 
God  as  it  wer  within  my  heart  posessing  and  filling  all  the  hirnes  and 
holes  thairof,  and  I fand  my  heart  and  saul  within  the  heart  of  God 
contemplating,  adoring,  imbraicing  his  inmost  bouels,  and  turning,  yea 
quheeling,  itselth  about  as  it  wer  within  his  armes  to  see  perfytly  his 
inward  pairts.”  And  so  on. 

He  was  more  than  frank  about  his  own  shortcomings  and  faults.  He 
dwells  on  his  own  “ kankardness.”  (15-7-38).  He  marvels  that  God  had 
begun  to  use  “this  unvorthiest,  filthiest,  passionatest,  deceitfullest, 
crookedest,  bakslydingest,  rebellionest,  perjurest,  unaiblest  of  al  his 
servants.’’  Again  he  says:  (10-8-54).  “O  Lord,  maik  thy  servants 
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remember  thy  poor,  naughty,  wretched,  unuseful,  passionat,  humorous, 
vayne,  proud,  silly,  imprudent,  phantastik,  barroman  befor  The  Lord  in 
their  approches  to  The.  A.  Jhonston.”  He  was  a master  of  nouns,  of 
adjectives,  and  of  superlatives.  And  again  : (1-5-59).  “ Lord,  forgive  al 
my  excesse,  ryot,  pompe,  pryde,  vaynglorye,  rysing  of  heart,  lifting  up  of 
sprit,  vaporing,  vanting,  boasting,  building  castles  in  the  aire,  dreaming 
vision  of  my  awen  heart.”  There  are  many  more  such  passages  of  self- 
reproach,  and  once  he  cries  : ” I,  I,  I,  Miserable  I.” 

His  conscience  as  a lawyer  was  acute.  He  knew  and  dreaded  certain 
perils  of  his  profession,  though  his  fore-knowledge  of  these  and  his  fore- 
arming against  them  were  definite  and  sound. 

He  was  ever  attributing  to  God  any  deliverance  in  thought  or  action 
in  his  professional  conduct,  and  he  records  how  God  warned  him  against 
meddling  with  war  and  its  concerns. 

There  was  a streak  of  superstition  in  him  as  in  so  many,  then  and  now. 
The  corbie  croaks  and  his  wife’s  ring  is  broken,  and  he  fears  what  that 
may  betoken.  Especially  in  his  later  days  he  resorts  to  the  casting  of  the 
lot  for  guidance  and  to  determine  the  course  he  should  take  ; and  he 
refines  on  this  by  casting  the  lot  to  learn  whether  or  not  he  was  to  have 
recourse  to  the  lot  on  the  main  question. 

On  the  more  public  side  of  his  life  he  concentrated  on  the  question  of 
the  King’s  prerogative,  which  King  James  VI  and  I said  "is  a secret 
that  ryves  in  the  streitching.”  He  had  to  do  not  only  with  the  framing 
of  the  National  Covenant,  but  he  also  read  it  out  to  the  noblemen  of 
Scotland  in  the  Greyfriars  Kirk  in  Edinburgh  on  that  memorable  day, 
28th  February,  1638.  He  declares  : " Our  Lord  hes  used  the  Service 
Book,  brought  in  to  droune  us  in  superstition,  as  God’s  dish-clout  to 
scoure  the  vessels  of  his  sanctwarie  from  the  filthiness  of  the  ceremonies.” 

The  agreement  made  with  Charles  II  while  he  yet  was  in  exile  was 
held  to  be  the  root  of  the  evils  that  befell  Scotland,  and  Wariston  was  by 
some  blamed  for  sharing  in  this  ; though  he  dealt  faithfully  with  Charles 
II  as  no  other  did.  Yet  he  was  himself  called  the  In-bringer  of  the 
Sectaries,  he  said,  " and  the  people  are  divelishly  enraged  against  me  ” 
(19-6-51).  “ I was  a stmngely  hated  man.”  Charges  were  brought 

against  him — there  was  no  mistaking  their  target — ^with  all  bitterness  in 
an  anonymous  pamphlet  published  in  England  and  preserved  by  NicoU 
in  his  Diary  ; but  these  will  be  considered  later  on. 

He  was  never  blamed  for  supporting  toleration  in  religion,  for  he 
detested  it,  as  did  such  men  as  Nye  and  Goodwin  in  England.  With  regard 
to  his  change  of  attitude  towards  Cromwell  and  his  willingness  to  serve 
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under  and  with  him,  he  quotes  Daniel  and  Simon  Peter  as  having  in  their 
day  changed  their  minds  on  cause  shewn.  But  he  had  little  love  for  a 
union  of  the  Kingdoms,  England  and  Scotland,  holding  that  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  was  sufficient  to  that  end.  He  was  welcomed  by 
Stephen  Marshall  to  the  Assembly  of  Divines  as  adding  greatly  to  their 
strength.  He  held  that  toleration  in  the  matters  of  God  was  a sin  against 
the  First  Table  of  the  Law,  as  oppression  was  a breach  of  the  second  Table. 


IV 

Perhaps  this  has  been  somewhat  of  a digression,  so  let  us  return. 

As  for  the  state  of  religion  in  Scotland  at  the  time  that  Wariston  was 
forging  his  way  to  the  fore-front,  Kirkton  tells  us,  and  Wariston  in  his 
Diaries  confirms  it,  that  the  mass  of  the  people  were  pronounced  in  favour 
of  evangelical  religion,  of  the  Presbyterian  system  of  Church  government, 
and  of  their  time-honoured  simplicity  of  worship.  The  great  gatherings 
of  devoted  Christians  at  Communion  seasons  helped  mightily  to  augment 
the  stream.  Wariston  tells  us  in  his  Diaries  how  greatly  he  was  himself 
stimulated  and  sustained  on  these  “ occasions,”  and  memorable  they 
were  to  many  more  than  him.  But  the  ministers  and  officers  of  the  Church 
were  not  so  engaged  as  were  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Church  members  ; 
and  the  State  stood  over  against  the  Church,  too  often  as  a disturbing 
and  disintegrating  element.  The  greatest  gulf  was  that  separating  the 
prevailing  party  from  the  “ Malignants.”  That  name  was  given  to  those 
for  whom  the  King  was  first  and  foremost,  the  King  with  power  absolute 
alike  in  Kirk  and  State.  They  favoured  Prelacy  while  Presbytery  was 
frowned  upon,  subservience  being  called  for  at  the  hands  of  all.  If 
Presbytery  were  tolerated  at  all  in  their  plans,  it  was  that  it  might 
gradually  be  moved  on  into  Prelacy,  which  by  so  many  was  deemed  a 
half-way  house  to  Rome. 

Over  against  the  Malignants,  the  Church  party  suffered  sadly  from 
divided  counsels,  and  their  dis-union  closely  affected  the  State.  There  is 
no  time  to  thread  a course  through  the  maze  of  these  troubles  ; suffice  it 
to  say  that  Johnston  was  ever  in  the  forefront  of  the  pleadings  and  always 
on  the  side  of  strictness  and  still  greater  strictness,  till  at  last  the  leaders 
of  his  party  might  be  said  to  be  reduced  to  three — James  Guthrie,  minister 
at  Stirling  ; Patrick  Gillespie,  minister  at  Glasgow  ; and  himself.  These 
men  had  large  support  from  those  in  the  land  who  were  termed  “ the 
godly  ” ; but  more  and  more  they  stood  alone  in  Church  Courts  and  State 
offices.  Calls  were  made  every  now  and  then  for  purging  the  army  and 
the  offices  of  State  from  all  who  were  not  of  the  strictest  in  life  and  pro- 
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fession.  The  battle  of  Dunbar  was  said  to  have  been  lost  through  the 
over-ruling  of  the  military  by  the  ministers,  and  the  great  efforts  and  self- 
assessments  of  the  people  were  thrown  away. 

One  great  and  disastrous  complication  was  the  inordinate  submission 
of  mind  and  action  to  royalty  on  the  part  of  most  Scots.  Many  godly 
and  otherwise  clear-sighted  men  seemed  to  hold  that  the  King  could  do 
no  wrong,  even  while  Charles  I,  Charles  II,  and  James  VII  and  II  were 
continually,  either  by  promises  or  by  threats  hinted,  seeking  to  break  the 
adherents  of  the  Covenants  into  fragments  and  so  conquer.  Wariston 
horrified  many  staunch  Covenanters  by  the  outspoken  way  in  which  he 
dealt  with  kings  face  to  face.  In  this  he  was  in  the  true  succession  to 
Andrew  Melville,  and  perhaps  along  these  lines  made  his  most  telling 
contribution  to  the  future  well-being  of  Scotland.  The  immediate  result 
was  that  Charles  I time  and  again  silenced  him  peremptorily  while  de- 
liberating, and  affected  to  pay  all  deference  to  what  Alexander  Henderson 
laid  down,  so  as  to  bring  these  two  men  to  variance  with  each  other. 
Wariston  spoke  to  Charles  II  when  King,  but  not  as  yet  with  a kingdom, 
so  freely  and  so  strongly  upon  his  duty  consequent  upon  his  having  signed 
the  Covenant,  that  after  the  Restoration  Charles  sought  his  death  among 
the  very  first. 

Another  complication  was  Oliver  Cromwell.  At  first  sight  it  strikes  one 
as  utter  tragedy  that  one  like  Cromwell,  a man  of  God  and  a man  of 
highest  aims  in  the  self-government  of  the  peoples,  and  the  Presbyterians 
of  Scotland,  failed  to  join  hands  with  each  other  as  they  might  have  done, 
and  at  times  succeeded  in  doing,  for  the  religious  good  of  England  and 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  But  the  Scots  could  see  little  good  in  those  they 
styled  “ the  Sectaries,”  casting  up  to  them  that  some  among  them  said 
no  grace  at  meals  ; some  did  not  keep  the  Sabbath  or  attend  ‘ ‘ the  public 
worship  of  God  ” ; that  some  of  them  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  a 
regular  and  ordained  ministry  of  the  Word,  but  permitted  all  and  sundry 
who  might  think  they  had  a message,  to  give  it,  regardless  of  time  or 
place,  and  not  dream  that  they  needed  ordination  or  any  such  thing. 
The  Scots  abhorred  the  Quakers,  not  so  much  for  their  belligerency  as 
for  their  non-observance  of  the  Sacraments  and  their  exalting  of  a man’s 
inward  light  irrespective  of  the  Word  of  God.  “ Fifth  Monarchy  Men,” 
too,  were  anathema  to  the  Scots  for  their  looking  for  the  impending 
Coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  take  His  crown  on  earth,  a mere  dream  and 
vision  in  their  eyes.  Cromwell  on  the  other  hand,  though  he  had  signed 
the  Covenant,  could  not  take  with  the  intolerance  of  the  Presbyterians, 
even  in  one  historic  moment  in  the  history  of  ideas,  entreating  them  by 
the  bowels  of  Christ  to  think  it  possible  they  might  be  mistaken.  He  and 
his  friends  had  felt  the  weight  of  dominant  Prelacy,  and  they  flatly  refused 
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to  let  the  dominance  of  Presbytery  take  its  place.  He  and  his  were  all 
for  Freedom  ; but  the  Scots  called  this  licence,  and  insisted  on  government 
and  uniformity,  with  the  adoption  of  the  Covenants  by  all  three  realms, 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  Wales  not  entering  into  the  calculation, 
till  Hilton’s  gibe  about  new  Presbyter  being  but  old  Priest  writ  large, 
came  to  be  generally  accepted.  Charles  I most  skilfully  and  most  trea- 
cherously sided  now  with  the  one  and  now  with  the  other,  while  Charles  II 
called  “ a plague  on  both  your  houses,”  and  persecuted  alike  the  Presby- 
terians in  Scotland  and  the  Independents  in  England. 

Amid  all  this  welter  of  warring  aims  and  cross  purposes,  Cromwell 
mastered  Scotland  by  his  Ironsides,  forbade  the  General  Assembly  to 
meet,  and  otherwise  collided  with  the  Scots  ; though  clean  justice  was  to 
be  had  and  inward  religion  throve. 

Wariston  was  forced  upward  by  those  of  his  own  mind  until  he  reached 
the  apex  of  his  career  both  in  Church  and  in  State.  But  the  summit- 
level  was  reached  only  to  be  overpassed.  He  who  had  been  so  trusted 
and  upheld  by  his  fellow-countrymen  came  under  suspicion,  and  men 
withdrew  from  him  their  confidence.  He  was  roundly  charged  with  being 
the  miner  of  the  Church.  How  did  this  come  about  ? For  one  thing,  his 
head  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  turned  by  his  eminence  in  his  calling. 
It  was  even  hinted  that  he  held  high  his  neck  as  if  he  were  to  become  the 
Lord  Protector  of  Scotland!  ‘‘The  cock  of  W[ariston]  was  verie  Pro- 
tector-lyk,  going  on  his  tip-toes  with  his  craig  up  in  the  lift  ” (24-1-57). 
Again,  ‘‘  At  night  Mr.  James  Guthrie  sayd  to  me  afor  Mr.  J.  Stirling  that 
if  I would  let  him  see  my  diaryes  he  would  find  that  W[ariston]  had 
hoopes  to  be  Protector  before  he  dyed  ” (26-11-56).  Wariston  “ thought 
it  might  be  a jear  ” (3-3-57).  I have  found  no  trace  of  any  such  thing 
in  the  Diaries. 

Again,  it  may  be,  as  one  of  this  Society  has  suggested  to  me,  that 
Wariston  was  all  right  as  long  as  he  had  the  stronger  hand  of  Alexander 
Henderson  to  keep  him  in  the  true  way,  but  he  failed  after  Henderson’s 
death. 

Or,  another  thing  : he  lost  contact  with  his  fellow-countrymen  through 
his  frequent  and  prolonged  absences  in  England  and  the  prominent  parts  he 
filled  in  that  country,  especially  in  its  legislation  and  administration.  It 
was  not  kept  in  mind  that  he  had  been  sent  south  by  his  fellows,  and  that 
often  sheer  against  his  own  inclinations  and  will,  for  his  own  weaknesses 
were  not  hidden  from  him,  and  were  set  down  in  his  Diaries,  and  he  feared 
the  temptations  awaiting  him.  James  Sharp,  minister  of  Crail,  was  in 
much  the  same  position  ; but  he  had  not  the  scruples  of  Wariston,  and 
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lived  till  his  Archbishopric  was  ended  at  Magus  Moor.  In  Wariston's 
case,  somehow  or  other,  there  arose  “ within  the  lute  the  little  rift  that 
made  its  music  mute.” 

Stronger  than  all  these  was  the  part  that  money  had  in  his  downfall. 
See  this  young  advocate,  after  some  years  of  waiting,  counting  his  income 
from  the  law-cases  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  was  clearly  on  the  way 
of  doing  well  for  himself  and  his  family,  but  all  this  he  threw  away  when 
he  became  a Church-lawyer  and  legal  adviser  to  the  Covenanting  leaders. 
This  brought  him  little  or  no  income,  and  what  he  had  as  Assembly  Clerk 
and  legal  adviser  to  the  Church  was  negligible.  These  posts  are  no  fields 
of  fatness  for  getting  money.  As  a result,  his  patrimony  melted  away  ; 
even  when  he  became  Lord  Clerk  Register,  with  its  salary,  fees  and  per- 
quisites, he  was  waterlogged  by  debt,  so  much  so  that  his  wife  could  not 
raise  money  for  immediate  needs  save  by  availing  herself  of  the  credit  of 
a domestic  ; worst  of  all,  the  marriage  portions  of  some  of  his  kinsfolk 
slipped  through  the  fingers  of  him  who  was  trustee — a most  heinous 
offence  against  law,  to  say  nothing  of  morality.  Apparently  the  Lord 
Clerk  Register  of  that  day  had  it  in  his  hand  to  make  appointments  to 
certain  public  offices,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  quite  recognised  that  he 
get  some  consideration  in  money  or  kind  from  those  whom  he  thus  ap- 
pointed. Such  may  have  been  accepted  practice,  but  in  Wariston’s  case, 
when  an  outcry  was  made  on  the  matter,  he  refunded  most  of  the  sums 
he  had  got  in  that  fashion,  which  comes  fairly  near  to  be  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  something  amiss  in  such  transactions.  It  surprises  one  to  find  a 
great  outburst  of  objection  and  anger  because  he  had  raised  the  dues  for 
access  to  documents  for  making  extracts  or  copies — a mere  bit  of  legal 
machinery,  but  apparently  one  that  aroused  feelings  and  resentment  that 
the  lay  mind  finds  it  hard  to  appreciate.  As  for  this  quagmire  of  debt  and 
distraction,  Wariston  claimed  that,  if  what  were  due  to  him  from  public 
sources,  e.g.,  to  recoup  moneys  advanced  by  him  to  the  State,  had  been 
refunded,  he  would  have  been  a solvent  man,  and  could  have  faced  all 
charges  and  insinuations. 

Perhaps  the  chief  reason  of  alienation  between  Wariston  and  his 
fellow-countrymen  was  his  acceptance  of  office  at  the  hands  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.  He  was  given  a notable  position  in  the  Parliamentary  adminis- 
tration of  England,  becoming  a member  of  Cromwell’s  House  of  Lords 
and  one  of  the  Council  of  State,  over  which  latter  he  often  presided.  Most 
prized  by  him  was  his  restoration  to  the  beloved  Lord  Clerk  Registership. 
But  all  these  bred  hatred  to  him  in  the  hearts  of  his  Scots  neighbours, 
and  with  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  resignation  of  Richard 
Cromwell,  his  son,  public  life  ended  for  Wariston  whether  in  England  or 
in  Scotland. 
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The  rest  is  soon  told.  We  see  him  living  more  or  less  in  hiding  in  the 
houses  of  neighbours,  his  wife  complaining  of  the  spies  that  surrounded 
his  home  in  Edinburgh  and  at  Wariston.  The  Restoration  of  King  Charles 
II  was  brought  about,  Monck  marching  from  Scotland  to  London  and  the 
King  crossing  from  the  Low  Countries  to  Dover.  Argyle  hastened  from 
Scotland  to  London  to  do  homage  to  the  King  who  had  come  to  his  own, 
only  to  be  clapped  into  the  Tower  and  sent  to  Scotland.  There  he  was 
executed,  and  so  was  James  Guthrie,  the  minister  of  Stirling  and  Waris- 
ton’s  close  associate  and  at  times  incisive  critic.  Wariston  escaped  by  the 
skin  of  his  teeth  and  became  a wanderer  on  the  Continent. 

A strange  and  sinister  thing  happened  to  him  at  Hamburg.  He  was 
ill  and  was  treated  by  a Dr.  Bates  who  had  been,  or  was,  one  of  the 
Court  physicians  of  the  British  King.  It  was  said  that  Wariston  was 
bled  to  excess,  and  never  was  the  same  again.  Another  version  was  that 
his  brain  had  been  all  but  destroyed  by  poison.  The  result  was  that 
Wariston  never  was  himself  again,  though  glimpses  there  were  of  the  old 
power,  e.g.,  when  composing  his  last  words  to  be  spoken  on  the  scaffold 
before  he  should  be  “ turned  off.”  He  was  found  at  Rouen  by  English 
spies  and  the  French  consented  to  give  him  up.  He  was  taken  to  London 
and  kept  in  the  Tower,  tended  by  his  fourth  daughter,  Margaret.  He  was 
sent  to  Scotland  and  landed  at  Leith.  Orders  had  been  given  by  the 
Council  how  he  was  to  be  handled — he  was  to  be  led  on  foot  and  bare- 
headed between  guards  up  from  Leith  Wynd  to  Edinburgh,  and  there 
lodged  in  the  Tolbooth.  I know  no  more  piteous  sight  than  that  of  this 
man,  prematurely  old  and  sick  well-nigh  unto  death,  his  career  ended, 
staggering  up  these  streets  and  wynds  till  he  was  closed  into  that  Tolbooth 
which  stood  almost  across  the  High  Street  from  what  had  been  his  dwelling 
there,  and  nearby  the  close  that  to  this  day  bears  his  name. 

We  read  of  him  at  what  was  called  his  trial  with  strange  stretches  of 
meandering  wits  and  lapses  into  incoherence  and  oblivion.  He  had  pre- 
pared a statement  of  his  case  to  be  read  by  him  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows, 
but  it  had  been  taken  from  him.  His  wits  given  back  to  him  for  the  effort, 
he,  in  the  Tolbooth  before  his  execution,  wrote  an  address  to  the  people 
giving  his  last  testimony,  a document  marked  by  point  and  precision,  by 
penitence  and  thanksgiving,  by  confident  appeal  to  God  his  Vindicator. 
Wodrow  reprints  it,  and  it  is  found  in  The  Scots  Worthies. 

What  are  we  to  say  of  this  supremely  gifted  man  whose  hand  so 
largely  framed  the  National  Covenant  and  also  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant ; who  seemed  to  be  leading  his  fellow-churchmen  and  his 
fellow-countrymen  to  higher  and  better  things  ; whose  courage  was  high, 
though  his  voice  was  harsh  and  grating  ; who  sounded  the  depths  of  his 
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own  soul  and  soared  to  the  heights  of  the  Trinity  of  God  ; who  rose  into 
the  sunshine  of  his  God  and  of  his  nation  only  to  fall  into  all  darkness  in 
his  earthly  life,  albeit  the  light  of  life  was  his  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  his  chief  contribution  to  the  history  of  things 
was  the  setting  forth  of  a constitutional  kingship  in  the  State  and  of  a 
constitutional  regimen  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  On  these  lines  and 
to  such  ends,  it  seems  to  me  that  Wariston’s  work  was  of  decisive  power. 
And  this  was  demonstrated  when  Scotland,  though  distracted  and  torn, 
came  through  “ The  Killing  Times  ” with  honour,  and  came  later  through 
the  zone  of  Moderatism  opposed  by  the  men  of  the  Secession,  the  Relief, 
and  the  Disruption,  to  the  ground  she  occupies  to-day  and  to  the  heights 
that  in  God’s  true  time  and  in  God’s  good  way  may  yet  be  given  her. 


